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Waar is good for the heart-ache? is a question often propound- 
ed to a physician; sometimes with serious intent and desire to 
learn a remedy, often in badinage, as if in affairs of the heart it 
were not in his power to give relief, any more than to administer 
successfully to a mind diseased. Waving, for the present, our 
claim to indulge in the sentimental strain, by descanting on sym- 
pathies broken, love crossed, the anxieties of friendship, the sen- 
sibilities of genius, and all the tissue of soft feelings, wherewith 
we might desire to plead our cause with the fair, we shall pro- 
ceed at once to notice, in a professional point of view, some of 
the causes of heart-ache, and its appropriate remedies. Among 
the latter we do not mean to include any potions, elixirs, philters 
or charms,—nor electric shocks, galvanic influences, or “ mag- 
netic tractors.” Sorry are we to declare it to be our firm belief, 
even though we admit having ourselves endured sundry pit-a-pats 
from bright eyes and dulcet sounds—the mild gaze of loveliness, 
and the penetrating voice of the charmer, that there are more 
heart-aches among young persons from dyspepsy and idleness than 
from love; more unusual throbs and palpitations in men caused 
by wine and grog bibbing, and in females by tea sipping, than by 
the most conflicting emotions--a greater sense of sinking and 
faintness from late hours and sensual indulgences, than from ex- 
cess of grief and the world’s ingratitude. Were we poets, we 
should deplore this melancholy change in human nature, so dif- 
ferent from the state of things in the golden age: but as mere nar- 
rators of what is, we must e’en repeat, that with a large class of 
people the heart only beats responsively to the workings of their 
stomach; or, if the former be unusually irregular in its throbs, 
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we shall find it more frequently the effects of disordered liver 
than of the tumults of love or the aspirations of ambition. Some- 
times, it undergoes sudden and severe twinges, which, at first, 
might seem to the sufferer to be caused by jealousy, but which, 
in fact. are merely rheumatic, or at most the palpitations of 
wounded vanity. We will not deny that, at times, the poor heart 
suffers under the combined assaults of love, idleness, and indiges- 
tion. In such cases the first is apt to be regarded as the main 
cause of the patient’s disorder, and he or she thinks fit, on the 
strength of this belief, to indulge in sundry absurdities, to the 
great amusement of the unpitying world, and great annoyance 
of interested and observant friends. To all of this afflicted class, 
we recommend the perusal of the following advice of that most 
learned scholar and utterer of quaint conceits, Burton. We omit 
the references and quotations at the bottom of his pages, as the 
reader will probably be satisfied with those so liberally strewed 
throughout the text. 


Cure of Love-Melancholy, by Labour, Dyet, Physick, Fasting, ¢c. 
ALTHOUGH it be controverted by some, whether Love-Melancholy may be 
"cured, because it is so irresistible and violent a passion; for as you know, 


facilis descensus Averni; 
Sed revocare gradum, superasque evadere ad auras: 
Hic labor, hoc opus est. 





It is an easie passage down to hell, 

But to come back, once there, you cannot well. 
Yet without question, if it be taken in time, it may be helped, and by many 
good remedies amended. Avicenna lib. 3. Fen. 1. cap. 23. et. 24. sets down 
seven compendious ways, how this malady may be eased, altered and expelled. 
Savanarola, 9 principal observations ; Jason Pratensis prescribes eight rules 
besides physic, how this passion may be tamed ; Laurentius 2 main precepts ; 
Arnoldus, Valleriola, Montaltus, Hildesheim, Langius, and others inform us 
otherwaies, and yet all tending to the same purpose. The sum of which I 
will briefly epitomize, (for I light my candle from their torches,) and enlarge 
again upon occasion, as shall seem best to me, and that after my own method. 
The first rule to be observed, in subduing this stubborn and unbridled pas- 
sion, is exercise and dyet. It is an old and well-known sentence, Sine 
Cerere et Baccho friget Venus; As an idle sedentary life, liberal feeding, 
are great causes of it, so the opposite——labour, slender and sparing dyet, 
with continual business, are the best and most ordinary means to prevent it. 


Otia si tollas, peri¢re Cupidinus artes, 
Contemptaque jacent, et sine luce faces. 


Take idleness away, and put to flight 
Are Cupid’s arts, his torches give no light 
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Minerva, Diana, Vesta, and the nine Muses, were not enamored at all, be- 
cause they never were idle. 


Frustra blanditie appulistis ad has, 
Frustra nequitie venistis ad has, 
Frustra dulicie obsidebitis has, 
Frustra has illecebre, et procacitatcs, 
Et suspiria, et oscula, et susurri, 

Kt quisquis male sana corda amantum 
Blandis ebria, fascinat venenis. 


In vain are all your flatteries, 
In vain are all your knaveries, 
Delights, deceipts, procacities, 
Sighs, kisses, and conspiracies, 
And what e’re is done by art, 
To bewitch a lover’s heart. 


"Tis in vain to set upon those that are busie. "I'is Savanarolas third rule, 
Occupari in multis et magnis negotiis ; And Avicennas precept, cap. 2A. 
Cedit amor rebus; res age, tutus eris. 


To be busie still, and as Guianerus injoyns, about matters of great moment if 
itmay be. Magninus adds, Never to be idle, but at the hours of sleep. 


et ni 

Posces ante diem librum cum lumine, si non 
Intendas animum studiis, et rebus honestis, 
Invidia vel amore miser torquebere.—— 


For if thou do’st not ply thy book, 
By candle-light to study bent, 
Imploy’d about some honest thing, 
Envy or love shall thee torment. 





No better physick than to be alwaies occupied, seriously intent. 


Cur in penates rarius tenues subit, 
Heec delicatas eligens pestis domus, 
Mediumque sanos vulgus affectus tenet ! &c. 


Why dost thou ask, poor folks are often free, 
And daynty places still molested be ? 


Because poor people fare coursly, work hard, go wollward and bare. 


Non habet unde suum paupertas pascat amorem : 


Guianerius, therefore, prescribes his patient to go with hair cloth next hts 
skin, to go bare-footed, and bare-legged in cold weather, to whip himself 
now and then, as monks do, but above all to fast. Not with sweet wine, 
mutton and pottage, as many of those tenterbellies do, howsoever they put 
on Lenten faces, and whatsoever they pretend, but, from all manner of meat. 
Fasting is an all-sufficient remedy of itself; for as Jason Pratensis holds, 
the bodies of such persons that feed liberally, and live at ease, are full of bad 
spirits and divels, divelish thoughts; no better physick for such parties, 
then to fast. Hildesheim spicil. 2. to this of hunger adds, often baths, much 
exercise and sweat, but hunger, and fasting, he prescribes before the rest. 
And ’tis indeed, our Saviour’s Oracle, This kinde of divel is not cast out but 
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by fasting and prayer, which makes the fathers so immoderate in commen- 
dation of fasting. As hunger, saith Ambrose, is a friend of virginity, so is 
it an enemy to lasciviousness ; but fulness overthrowes chastity, and fos- 
tereth all manner of provocations. If thine horse be too lusty, Hierome 
adviseth thee, to take away some of his provender; by this meanes, those 
Pauls, Hillaries, Antonies, and famous anchorites, subdued the lusts of the 
flesh ; by this means, Hilarion made his asse, as he called his own body, 
leave kicking, (so Hierome relates of him in his life) when the divel tempted 
him to any such foule offence. By this means, those Indian Brachmanni kept 
themselves continent ; they lay upon the ground covered with skins, as the 
Redshanks do on hadder, and dyeted themselves sparingly on one dish, 
which Guianerius would have all young men put in practice; and if that 
will not serve, Gordonius would have them soundly whipped, or to cool their 
courage kept in prison, and there fed with bread and water, till they acknow- 
ledge their error, and become of another minde.” 

rs “Wine must be altogether 
avoided of the yonger sort. So Plato prescribes; and would have the 
magistrates themselves abstain from it, for examples sake, highly commend- 
ing the Carthaginians for their temperance in this kinde. And’twas a good 
edict, a commendable thing, so that it were not done for some sinister respect, 
as those old Agyptians abstained from wine, because some fabulous poets 
had given out, wine sprang first from the bloud of the gyants; or, out of 
superstition, as our modern Turkes, but for temperance, it being anime virus 








‘et vitiorum fontes, a plague it self if immoderately taken. Women of old 


for that cause, in hot countries, were forbid the use of it; as severely punished 
for drinking of wine, as for adultery; and yong folks, as Leonicus hath 
recorded, Var. hist. 1. 3. cap. 87,88. out of Atheneus and others ; and is still 
practised in Italy and some other countries of Europe and Asia ; as Claudius 
Minos hath well illustrated in his comment on the 23 embleme of Alciat. 
So choyce is to be made of other dyet. 


EXERCISE NEGLECTED BY FEMALES. 


In connection with the subject of Calisthenics, treated of in our 
last number, we lay before our readers some remarks from a cor- 
respondent, respecting the sufferings brought on in a highly gifted 
female, by a neglect of suitable bodily exercise. 

“The subject assumes a still greater importance when the in- 
tellectual powers are unfolded at a very early age. The very 
affection of the misguided parent then becomes the certain 
nurse of premature disease and death. The delighted parents 
are sedulously disposed to furnish every means to hasten the 
growth of the tender bud of promising genius, at the expense, or 
total neglect of the physical powers of the body, which it is des- 
tined to inhabit, during its earthly sojourning; and, alas! in 
many instances, how short has been the journey to the world of 
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spirits, through feebleness mainly caused by erroneous tender- 
ness of this nature. Such was the case with that peculiar 
instance of mental precocity Lucretia M. Davidson, whose early 
death is to be deplored by every lover of piety and genius. 
Had she been more wisely directed in her early habits, it is more 
than probable she might have lived a brilliant ornament to her 
sex and her country. The writer was, in 1816 and 1817, ac- 
quainted in the family, and had frequent opportunities of con- 
versing with the bright and amiable Lucretia. But little, if any 
regard was paid to her physical education; a subject of more 
especial importance in persons like her, who are endowed with 
high intellectual powers; their mental delights very naturally 
preventing that very attention to muscular exercise which their 
health demands. 

“ That all this is true, may be gathered from her memoirs; in- 
stance the intense interest she took in the reading of a poem, or 
a new book; so much so, ‘she has often forgotten her meals ;’ 
and, ‘at a neighbour’s house in the morning, standing in the 
library, so absorbed in her book, that the darkness of the coming 
night first reminded her she had forgotten her meals.’ Now, 
with such habits, and it is evident that all is not told, not to have 
fallen into the incipient stages of disease, would have been a 
miracle ; because it was transgressing the laws of nature, as 
they affect our material powers of action. 

“Thus perished a martyr to the love of intellectual pleasure : 
or rather to a misguiding parental fondness for a remarkably 
promising genius. Po the name of the lovely Lucretia may be 
added many more besides Kirke White,—as a Huntington, a 
Thatcher, and a Winchel! . All, humanly speaking, might have 
had a longer life, had they been taught how to obey the immu- 
table laws of nature. These laws will not relax one iota in 
favour of piety, learning, or genius; neither ought they to be im- 
pugned. Whether we be performing the acts of piety or pro- 
fanity, if they are transgressed, the effects must be borne ; and to 
him who does violence to his own nature, whether he be on an 
crrand of mercy or of death, the consequences are certain. There 
can be no suspending of these laws, but by His immediate act 
who constituted them; and we are not warranted to expect a 
miracle in favour of our supposed importance, or the goodness 
of our intentions. 

“It was from the brilliancy and sensitiveness of Lucretia’s mind, 
contending with the first stages of disease in her young frame, 
which caused her presentiment of death to be expressed in her 
fifteenth year, and which was too fully, and too sadly fulfilled.” 

* Thou little sparkling star of even— 
Thou gem upon an azure heaven ! 


How swiftly will I soar to thee, 
When this imprisoned soul is free !” 














Sleeplessness. 


SLEEPLESSNESS. 


We extract from a recent work, “'The Philosophy of Sleep,”’* 
the following judicious remarks on that distressing condition of 
the system marked by an inability to sleep; when through the 
dreary watches of the “stillest night, with all appliances and 
means to boot,” repose is solicited in vain, and the individual rises 
in the morning even more exhausted than when he retired, in 
hopes of rest, on the preceding evening. 

The work to which we are indebted for this article is one of 
very great interest. It is written in a pleasing style, with a suf- 
ficiency of anecdote to arrest the attention of even those who 
read merely for amusement; whilst they who seek for instruc- 
tion will find in the doctrines which it inculcates as to the nature 
and phenomena of sleep, and in the directions it lays down for ob- 
taining sound and refreshing slumber, nearly every thing that 
need be said in relation to these important subjects. 

“ Sleep,” remarks the author, “ takes place assoon as the sen- 
sorial power which animates the mind, the volition, and the or- 
gans of the senses, is exhausted; and this exhaustion, under com- 
mon circumstances, occurs at our ordinary hour of going to rest, 
or even sooner, if any thing, such as heat, monotony, fatigue, or 
food, happen to diminish it. But the Sensorial power may be 
increased by various means, as in cases of physical suffering, or 
excited imagination, and consequently, is not expended at the 
usual time. In this case, the person remains awake, and conti- 
nues so till the period of its exhaustion, which may not hap- 
pen for several hours after he lies down, or even not at all during 
the whole of that night. Now, whatever increases this power, 
whether it be balls, assemblies, concerts, grief, joy, or bodily pain, 
is prejudicial to repose. By them, the mind is exalted toa pitch 
of unnatural action, from which it is necessary it should descend 
before it can roll into the calm channel of sleep. Whatever sti- 
mulates the external senses, however slightly, may prevent sleep. 
Thus the ticking of a clock has this effect with very sensitive 
people (when unaccustomed to it,) although with others it has 
the opposite effect; and a candle burning in the chamber is at- 
tended with the same result. Even when the eyes are shut this 
may take place, for the eyelids are sufficiently transparent to 
convey the rays of light to the retina. For the same reason, the 
light of day peering in at the window, may awake us from slum- 
ber, without the intervention of any other circumstance. It is 
said that Napoleon could never sleep if exposed to the influence 
of light, although, in other circumstances, slumber appeared at 
his bidding with surprising readiness. 


* “ The Philosophy of Sleep,” by Robert Macnish, author of the “ Anatomy of 
Drunkenness,” &c. Glasgow, 1830. 
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Certain stimulating agents, such as tea or coffee, taken shortly 
before going to bed, have often the effect of preventing sleep. 1 
would impute this to their irritative properties, which, by supply- 
ing the nervous system with fresh sensorial power, enable it to 
carry on uninterruptedly all its functions longer than it would 
otherwise do, and consequently prevent it from relapsing into 
slumber at the usual period. Any uneasy bodily feeling has the 
same effect—both preventing the accession of sleep, and arousing 
us from it when it has fairly taken place. ‘Thus while moderate 
fatigue induces slumber, excessive fatigue, owing to the pain and 
irritation it necessarily occasions, drives it away. Cold is most 
apt to induce sleeplessness when it is partial, and only affects one 
organ at a time, especially the feet; for when general and very 
intense, it sometimes has the opposite operation, and gives rise 
to drowsiness. Sleeplessness is sometimes produced by a sense of 
burning heat in the soles of the feet and palms of the hands, to 
which certain individuals are subject some time after lying down. 
This seems to proceed from a want of perspiration in those parts, 
owing, in general, to a bad state of the digestion. Mental emo- 
tions, such as anger, joy, sorrow, love, or deep study, are unfa- 
vourable to repose. If a man, as soon as he lays his head upon 
the pillow, can manage to get rid of his ideas, he is morally cer- 
tain to fall asleep. There are many individuals so happily con- 
stituted that they can do so without any effort: so far from being 
tortured by intrusive thoughts, their ideas take flight without 
ceremony, and do not visit them till they are required on awa- 
kening. It is very different with those whom an excess of care, 
imagination, or study overwhelms with its burden. The sorrow- 
ful man, above all others, has the most need of sleep; but far 
from breathing its benignant influence over him, it flies away, 
and leaves him to the communionship of his own sad thoughts. 


“ His slumbers—if he slumbers—are not sleep, 
But a continuance of enduring thought.” 


It is the same with the man of vivid imagination. His fancy, 
instead of being shrouded in the silence of sleep, becomes more 
full of imagery. Thoughts, in a thousand fantastic forms, pass 
through the mind, whose excessive activity spurns at repose, and 
mocks all the endeavours of its possessor to reduce it to quies- 
cence. Great joy will often scare away sleep for several weeks 
successively, but in this respect it is far inferior to grief; a fixed 
attack of which has been known to keep the sufferer awake for 
many months. ‘Those who meditate much, seldom sleep well in 
the early part of the night: they lie awake perhaps for two or 
three hours after going to bed, and do not fall into slumber till 
towards morning. Persons of this description often (very impro- 
perly) lie long in bed, and are reputed lazy by early risers : al- 
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though, it is probable, they actually sleep less than these early 
risers themselves. Long continued study (particularly at night) 
is highly prejudicial to sleep. Boerhaave mentions, that on one 
occasion, owing to this circumstance, he did not close his eyes for 
six weeks. 

With regard to the treatment of sleeplessness, a very few 
words will suffice: in fact, upon this head little more can be said, 
than a recommendation to obviate the causes from whence it 
proceeds, and the effects naturally disappear. I may mention, 
however, that where there is no specific disease, either of body 
or mind, to which the want of sleep can be imputed, the person 
should keep himself in as cheerful a mood as possible—that he 
. should, if his strength permits, rise early and take such exercise 
as to fatigue himself moderately. Studious men ought to avoid 
late reading; and on going to bed endeavour to abstract their 
minds from all intrusive ideas. They should strive to circumscribe 
their thoughts within the narrowest possible circle, and prevent 
them from becoming rambling or excursive. ‘The more the mind 
is brought to turn upon a single impression, the more closely it is 
made to approach to the state of sleep, which is the total absence 
of all impressions. 

In some cases of restlessness, sleep may be procured by the 
person getting up and walking for a few minutes about the room. 
It is not easy to explain on what principle this acts, but it is cer- 
tain that by such means sleep sometimes follows, where previously 
it had been solicited in vain. It is a common practice with 
some people to read themselves into slumber, but dangerous ac- 
cidents have sometimes arisen from this habit, in consequence of 
the lighted candle setting fire to the curtains (or covering) of the 
bed. A safer and more effectual way is to get another person to 
read; in which case sleep will very generally take place, espe- 
cially if the subject in question is not one of much interest, and 
read in a dry, monotonous manner. When sleeplessness proceeds 
from the heat of the weather, the person should lie very lightly 
covered, and let the air circulate freely through his room.— 
When it arises from a burning in the soles or palms, these parts 
should be bathed with cold vinegar and water, both before going 
to bed and during the existence of the heat; which usually oc- 
curs two or three hours after lying down. Attention must also 
be paid to the stomach and bowels, as this species of sleeplessness 
generally proceeds from a disordered state of these organs. (Hence, 
intemperance in eating and drinking—all indigestible articles of 
food, and above all things late suppers should be avoided.) 

An easy mind, a good digestion, and plenty of exercise in the 
open air, are the grand conducives to sound sleep ;—and, accord- 
ingly, every man whose repose is indifferent, should endeavour to 
make them his own as soon as possible. 
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Chinese Women. 203 


CHINESE WOMEN.* 


Femazes in China do not hold that rank, or enjoy those privileges which 
in more cultivated nations, are conceived to be their due. The Chinese 
women are generally very ignorant, their instructions being principally in 
domestic affairs. A learned lady is so uncommon, that her attainments are 
a theme of admiration; she is immortalized in odes, and her fair resemblance 
magnificently illuminated on fans, screens, &c. for the admiration of posterity. 
The poorer classes are engaged in various menial offices, while those of rank 
employ their time in music, smoking, and other accomplishments. A lady 
of fashion is of course supposed guiltless of any manual labour, and conse- 
quently, the nails are permitted to acquire an enormous length, particularly 
that of the little finger. These ladies smoke much, and their pipes, usually 
formed of slender bamboos, the bowl of silver, or white copper, and mouth- 
piece of amber, or valuable stone, are in many instances singularly elegant. 
The pieces of bamboo used for the stems, are valuable according to the 
regularity and beauty of the wood, the evenness of the joints, and clearness 
of the bore. For those in which these various excellences are in great 
perfection, high prices are given. 

Music is a favourite recreation, and guitars of various kinds, with other 
musical instruments of extraordinary shape and tone, are indispensible ap- 
purtenances to the boudoir of a Chinese belle. In such trifling employments, 
the life of these imprisoned beauties glides away with little variation, while 
that of the lower classes, is one perpetual scene of labour and exposure. 
They perform not only all those offices which are assigned to them in other 
countries, but on them and their children principally devolves the task of 
navigating the multitudes of small boats which cover the Chinese rivers. 
They are the moving power of these floating houses, for such in fact they 
are ; born and dying in them, never living on shore, and possessing nothing 
but their boats and the contents. ‘The women, from the continual exposure 
to sun and wind, become very dark, lose all that soft listlessness of expression, 
and delicacy of form, for which the higher classes are distinguished, and re- 
semble in their exterior another people. They acquire masculine strength 
and manners, and from early habit become perfectly inured to the laborious 
occupation of rowing or sculling the heavy boats in which they live. 

Women of the poorer classes show themselves without the least reserve 
in all public places, but no female whose means permit it, ever goes abroad 
except in a palankeen or sedan chair, most of which are furnished with cur- 
tains, which effectually conceal the occupant. In fact, so few of the Chinese 
women have any pretensions to personal beauty, according to owr idea of it, 
and those who have, are so covered with paint, that, further than as objects 
of curiosity, they have few attractions for a foreign eye. The hair is always 
remarkably neat, generally very long and abundant, and dressed in a most 
elaborate manner, ornamented with gold or silver bodkins, and flowers, such 
as the Indian jasmine, which are delightfully fragrant, and disposed with 
much taste and effect. 

Those who are blessed with the celebrated small feet,} invariably outrank 
the other females of the family, who are unhappy enough to have their ex- 
tremities flourishing in a state of nature. The custom of compressing the 
feet, which has so long been supposed to originate in the jealousy of Chinese 
husbands, is, in reality, but in imitation of a certain queen of China, who, 
being ordered to bind up her feet in the smallest possible compass, to please 

. 


* Wood's Sketches of China. 

+ Called by the Chinese, the “ Golden lilies !” 

t During the period that this vast empire was divided into many petty states, 
governed by Kings. 
Vor. I.—26 
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the fancy of her lord, was, of course, immediately imitated by the ladies of 
her court, and it thus became a standing custom. : 

The excess to which the compression is carried by many, is perfectly 
wonderful. Some of the females are so mutilated by this horrid custom, as 
to be unable to walk any considerable distance; and when compelled to make 
the effort, which is painful and difficult, they find a stick, or the shoulder of 
a servant maid, a necessary support. 

The revulsion of blood to the feet, when the bandages,* which confine the 
limb are removed, is said to be perfectly insupportable ; and no less painful is 
the unnatural confinement of the growing limbs of young children, who suffer 
this inhuman torture for the sake of fashion. e are informed, that it is 
necessary to watch them closely during growth, as the pain they endure 
from the bandages, frequently induces them, when unobserved, to tear them 
off, in order to obtain relief. A sister who possesses a pair of these misera- 
ble looking feet, enjoys, as we have observed above, a higher rank in the 
family, in consideration of such insignia of fashionable pre-eminence. The 
effect of the process is found to be a premature appearance of age, and de- 
crepitude, which is materially aided by marriage, contracted at a very early 
age. Those whose feet have not been subjected to this operation, are ob- 
served to fail sooner, it is true, than the females of temperate climates, but 
preserve their youthful appearance long after the charms of their envied 
companions are faded. 

The size of these curious feet varies from four inches to the usual length 
of the female foot, as in some, from carelessness, they have no impediment 
presented to their growing in length, and are only very much compressed. 
Those on which the bandaging has been carefully performed, are scarcely 
any longer than when first confined. The toes are turned under the sole, 
and the point of the foot is terminated by the great toe, which alone preserves 
a resemblance to the original form. . 

Numbers of poor women, who have been reduced in circumstances, are 
hourly observed in the streets, lamed and tormented, by these only remaining 
badges of their former rank, and many of them scarcely covered, and all 
suffering from the accumulated miseries of want and deformity. 

We have heard Chinese fathers speak of this custom in terms of repre- 
hension, but urged the prevalence of the custom, and the ridicule to which 
those who neglect it are exposed, as an excuse for its continuance. 


What better reasons, we may ask, can be urged in favour of 


the absurd, cruel, and unsightly practice of tight corseting, so 
general among our American females? 


PROFESSOR STUART'S ESSAY. 

Tuts Essay, from the pen of the distinguished professor of sacred litera- 
ture, in the Theological Seminary, Andover, is in reply to the prize question, 
proposed through the secretary of the American. Temperance Society, 
“Whether the use of distilled liquors, or traffic in them, is compatible, at the 
present time, with making a profession of Christianity ?” 

The question is one of uncommon interest, and deserving of the serious 
consideratian of every member of a christian community ; as such it has been 

* The tales of iron shoes being employed in compressing the feet, are mere 


fictions, Bandages, very similar to those of surgeons, are the only means used for 
the purpose, 
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Professor Stuart’s Essay. 205 


entered upon and discussed by the present writer. We feel persuaded, that 
whatever doubts individuals may sincerely entertain as to the impropriety of 
using and vending intoxicating liquors of any description, they will be com- 
pletely dispelled after an impartial perusal of the clear, candid, and convincing 
arguments which are adduced in the essay before us. 

Professor Stuart defines intoxicating liquors, and we think with great 
propriety, to be “liquors which, when drunk in the ordinary quantity that 
men desire or need to drink in order to quench thirst, will produce a greater 
or less degree of intoxication.” He then proceeds to the question; In what 
light is the use of such liquors to be viewed? 

“ Two inquiries, apparently distinct at first view, may be made relative to 
this topic. 1. Is the free use of intoxicating liquors plainly and certainly 
forbidden? 2. Allowing this, do the Scriptures, nature, and the interest of 
society require us to abstain altogether from the use of them?” 

On the first of these questions it is unnecessary to enter into the evidence 
brought forward by our author; every one who has studied the Scriptures 
must be aware that they altogether prohibit intemperance in every form and 
degree. 

“Tt is easy to perceive, however, “observes the author,” that while most 
persons will not only allow this, but also that such a prohibition is altogether 
expedient and proper, still there are not‘a few, who plead that this does not 
at all decide the question, whether the use of spirituous liquors, i. e. the 
habitual or occasional use of them, merely for the purposes of refreshment or 
pleasure, may not be lawful and proper. A decision that intemperance is sin- 
ful, is of little avail therefore with them, in order to settle the dispute, 
whether the use of wines and ardent spirits may not be allowable, within 
such limits as they may deem expedient.” 

In order to understand correctly the scriptural precepts and practices in 
relation to the moderate use of intoxicating liquors, a knowledge of the 
stimulating drinks made use ‘of by the Hebrews is necessary. There were, 
23 the professor has shown, Ist, Pure unadulterated wine—the simple fer- 
mented juice of the grape, “of which it was somewhat difficult to drink a 
quantity sufficient to produce any degree of intoxication.” 2d, Mixed or 
medicated wines—wines in which were infused intoxicating drugs or stimu- 
lating aromatics, and capable of producing intoxication, “ when drank only 
in moderate quantities.” 3d, Strong drink, (shekhar)—a term which included 
all the various kinds of strong liquors, made by the Hebrews out of honey, 
grain, dates, and other fruits, but without distillation. Once it seems to 
signify a strong kind of wine, viz. in Num. xxviii. 7. Now in relation to 
these drinks, it appears plainly, from an investigation of the scriptures, 
that ;— 

“The temperate use of wine, in its natural state, was common among the 
Hebrews, and was not prohibited except in certain cases. The drinking of 
= wine to such excess as to produce intoxication in any degree, all 

nqueting, revelling, etc. was strictly and every where prohibited, under 
penalties of the most awful nature. he use of intoxicating liquors, Le., 


medicated wines and strong drink (shekhar) is every where spoken of with 
discouragement and disapprobation ; one solitary case only excepted, which 
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has reference to a day of thanksgiving, when the tithe of fruit and produce 
of the land was presented before the Lord. The moderate use of strong 
drink, even on this occasion, is, of course, to be understood, from the spirit 
of all the precepts in the Bible,which have a relation to this subject.” 


The particular cases referred to, in which total abstinence was enjoined 
from. wine or strong drink, are those of “ the leading classes of men in their 
government, in their religious services, and in practical piety. Priests, 
kings, and princes, i. e. magistrates, and Nazarites, as such, and in the ap- 
propriate discharge of their duties, were to practice rigid and total absti- 
nence from wine and strong drink, And if,” adds the professor, “ with more 
light and more motives to caution and abstinence, at the present day, we 
could even achieve so much as this, we might hope that the motto inscribed 
on some of our country’s standards, (esto perpetua—be perpetual,) would 
prove to be an appropriate one; and that the religion of Jesus would be 
saved from much false zeal, much hypocrisy, and many a foul disgrace.” 

Our author next inquires, “ Whether and how wine and strong drinks 
among us, differ from those which existed among the Hebrews?” The fact 
that the Hebrews had no distilled spirits is pointed out—from this it is justly 
inferred, that even their mixed wines and strong drink were far inferior in 
point of strength to the ardent spirits in common use at the present day. 
With respect to the wines of Palestine; he says:— 


“ What the simple wine of Palestine was, we have no reason to doubt. It 
was the mere juice of the grape, fermented and purified. This, of itself, 
_ could never have been a very strong liquor; at least, scarcely any kind of 

grape will, of itself, make a strong liquor. In its highest state, it comes far 
short of what we call ardent spirit. Indeed, it cannot be properly ranked 
under the denomination of an intoxicating liquor, in the usual sense of this 
appellation. But what is the fact, in regard to the wines of our own coun- 
try! I mean, of course, such wines as have been, and stjll are, the most 
common among us. 

“It does not seem yet to be generally known in our community, notwith- 
standing the efforts that have been made to circulate a knowledge of the 
fact, that a. late analysis of spirituous liquors and wines, by Mr. Brande, one 
of the most celebrated practical chemists in Europe, has shown that brandy, 
rum, whiskey, and gin, are more than one half alcohol by measurement. It 
created great surprise, even among chemists, to learn that Madeira, Port, 
and Currant wines contain nearly one quarter part of alcohol, i. e. that 
they are nearly one half as strong as brandy ahd rum; and that Sherry, 
Lisbon, and Malaga wines approach very near to the same standard. It 
follows, therefore, that a man in drinking a full bottle of the stronger wines, 
uses nearly as much alcohol as is contained in a pint of brandy, or what is 
equivalent to a pint of ordinary rum. Even Claret and Champaign are 
about one quarter part as strong as brandy. Now it is perfectly certain, 
that wine in its natural state (as it was in Palestine,) never contains any 
thing like such a proportion of alcohol. I have no means of ascertaining 
with precision, the strength of all the natural wines. No doubt there may 
be some difference, in the produce of different soils and of different coun- 
tries. But the native strength of grape-liquor, in most cases, may safely be 
regarded as less than half of its strength as it commonly appears among us. 
It is now generally known, that the higher wines are all mixed with alcohol, 
to keep them from souring, and to preserve them for a long period during 
and after their transportation. 
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“This is a aes which ought to command the attention ofall the public 
guardians of health and safety. But above all, Christians ought to be alive 
to the evils and dangers of it. It is now too well known to admit of any 
proper contradiction, that by far the greater part of wines in this country 
are artificial, and of these most are absolutely poisonous. How such wines 
compare with the natural and pure ones of Palestine, need not be insisted 
on. It is enough to make a simple statement of the subject; for no intelli- 
gent reader can possibly mistake the bearings of it upon our question. 

“Such is the result deduced from comparing our ardent spirits and wines 
with the strong drink and wines of the Hebrews. The way is now fairly 
opened, therefore, to consider our duty in respect to the use of them. 

“Tn regard to ardent spirits or distilled liquors, there can be no rational 
doubt, if the appeal be made to the Scriptures, concerning the habitual use 
of them in any way. We have seen that the Hebrew had permission to use 
his strong drink only once in a year, on a day of public thanksgiving. We 
have also scen, that our ardent spirits is more intoxicating than the strong 
drink of the Hebrews; and consequently that there is a sti]l more cogent 
reason why we should abstaif, from it. Again; we have seen that mixed 
wine, i. e. wine which has been mingled with stimulating substances, is 
always, and without exception, spoken of with unqualified Qsapprobation. 
Now as this was the only intoxicating drink among the Hebrews which even 
tolerably compares with our ardent spirits in respect to strength, we are of 
course brought to the conclusion, by reasoning from analogy, that ardent 
spirit cannot be a lawful drink for us. 

“Thus much, then, for strong drink and ardent spirits. But what is our 
duty in respect to wines? Is the case equally clear in regard to them? It 
is in fact almost equally clear in respect to some of them, as they exist 
among us. It is plain enough, as I have already conceded, and do fully 
concede, that pure simple wines, such as consist of nothing more than the 
juice of the grape, may be lawfully used to a moderate extent. And surely 
none can plead with propriety, that it would be lawful to go beyond this. 
And if it be asked, what is meant by a moderate extent ; the answer is easy. 
It is such an extent, and only such, as will keep one entirely within the 
bounds of sobriety and temperance. We must not advance one step into the 
region of intoxication. But where are such pure and simple wines to be 
had? Not at present in our country; I mean merely, that there are not 
enough of them now to be had among us, to be taken into the account, as an 
important part of it, in settling the great question before us. The future 
state of our market, or the indigenous culture of wines, may alter this state 
of things. But until it is altered, great difficulty lies in the way of counte- 
nancing the habitual use of any wines; although all of them are not to be 
objected to on the ground of being intoxicating drinks. Our present wines, I 
mean nearly all such as stand on the list of more common and fashionable use, 
are almost wholly of a different character from those of Palestine. What that 
character is, has already been shown. The most of those which are called 
the better sort of wines, are at least nearly one half as strong as brandy; 
and almost all which are saleable to any extent, are at least nearly one 
third as strong as brandy.” : 

After pointing out the fact that artificial wines, in imitation of the pure 
imported wines, are manufactured to a considerable extent in our large cities, 
it is added, (p. 33.)— 

“The reader will clearly perceive, with all this explanation that the 
question about the lower wines, such as are no stronger than cider, or not so 
strong, is not at all the object at which I aim in this discussion. The princi- 
pal objection to them is not so much one of a moral nature as of a physical 
one. Most of them among us are soured, or are artificial and impure, and 
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therefore utterly unfit for use. All intelligent physicians, so far as I know, 
are now united in saying, that water is the best and most healthy of all drinks, 
and that wines can never be regarded in the light of a necessary of life, but 
only as a luxury, or as a medicine. Admitting this, we might argue that 
it is far safer for most persons to let all wines alone, and better for health 
in general; and I cannot doubt, that this is strictly true. But then, ex- 
pediency on this ground, is a very different thing from expediency on a 
moral ground.” 


The moral objections to the use of intoxicating liquors, drawn from their 
effects upon the human system, are next considered, and the author comes 
to the final conclusion, “ that the use of intoaicating liquors is as evidently 
Sorbidden by God in his arrangement of our natures, as in the volume of 
his Revelation.” 

That portion of Professor Stuart’s Essay, which treats of the effects of 
ardent spirits, upon the health of the system, reminds us strongly, both in 
the language and arguments, of the lectures delivered by Mr. Graham, in 
this city, between whom and the author there isa striking community of 
sentiment. 





CORPORATION GORMANDIZING, &c. 


In introducing the following article, from the “ Oracle of Health,” to the 
notice of our readers, we shall merely remark, that it is left to their discern- 
inent to discover, whether the remarks of our transatlantic contemporary 
can be applied to any similar observances among our good citizens on this 
side of the water. 


Fond ourselves of good eating and drinking, when it comes honestly before 
us, we feel no repugnance to offer allusions, inuendoes, or whatever else they 
may be called, on so delicious a subject, when we can throw out a beneficial 
hint toa fellow traveller in the high road of life ; but, unfortunately, so remark- 
ably prevalent is the love of gluttony and feasting, that one is almost ready 
to conceive, that man is endowed with an immortal thinking mind only to 
invent high-flavoured sauces, and to consult what dishes are most pleasing 
to his palate ; a luxury of invention is employed to banish plain viands from 
their tables, and the most pernicious compositions of strong wines and de- 
structive spices substituted in their stead. Alas! inhospitable men! they 
poison their guests, and think they do them a favour. 

When the business of a parish is to be settled, a public feast is to be pro- 
vided ; when the bounds of a district are to be determined, a public feast is 
ordered; when the Livery attend upon their Mayor, an eating match is 
appointed, and the Island of Ascension, so remarkable for turtle, wafts its 
groans across the Atlantic to Guildhall; and when the governors of public 
charities meet together, dainties are prepared, over which public benevolence 
may be properly digested ; in short, nothing is celebrated, nothing is per- 
formed, nothing is said or sung, there is neither loyalty nor patriotism, public 
spirit, charity, nor harmony, unless the table be pientifully and substantially 
decorated with eatables and drinkables, the produce of every climate. There 
is something peculiarly grateful in sitting down to a good English dinner ; 
but we strenuously oppose the idea of a man’s philanthropy being measure 
by the capacity of his stomach. : 
But, as the “ right end of life is to live and be jolly,’ 
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we do not think we 
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should much disoblige our numerous eating and drinking friends by the 
following 


NUTRITIVE MAXIMS AND REFLECTIONS. 


Temperance is the best physic. 

The whole soul and body of a veritable gourmand, that is, one who is re- 
markably attached to his trencher, is concentrated on what he is going to have 
for his dinner. On this momentous repast, his undivided attention is rivetted ; 
it is absolutely requisite therefore, that all who are invited to be present at 
the ceremony, should be punctiliously punctual ; and it is considered equally 
a breach of good manners to arrive too soon as too late, particularly among 
homely people, where the mistress of the house has the good sense to super- 
intend the details of the kitchen; to keep people waiting for you, beyond 
the appointed time, is the surest way to spoil a good dinner. Hence an in- 
telligent gourmand always sits down to the table the instant the clock strikes, 
and shuts the door against all intruders. 

It is convenient to dine late, because then the whole mind may be directed 
to the plate ; the business of the day may be forgotten in the occupation of 
the knife and fork; after which retire to rest. 

A real gourmand would rather fast, than be compelled to eat a good dinner 
inahurry. Five hours is a reasonable enough length of time, where the 
table is well manned and the fare rich and abundant. 

Some people, when at table, apprehend a calamity if the salt-celler be 
upset, and if the number thirteen be present. The consequences of this 
number are to be feared when there is only enough for twelve. As regards 
the salt-celler, the essential] point is its falling into some good dish and spoil- 
ing it. 

Ladies, who every where else constitute the charm of society, find them- 
selves out of place at a dinner of gourmands, where the attention, which does 
not then admit of being divided, is entirely directed to the furniture of the 
table. It is also on these important occasions that the most stupid goose 
carries the ascendant over the most lovely woman: but after the nuptial 
wine and the coffee, they will resume all their prerogatives. 

An article strictly obligatory on all guests, is never to slander the person at 
whose table they dine; and this holds good fora length of time, proportionate 
to the quality of the feast. For an ordinary dinner the term is usually eight 
days; but it can never exceed six months, after which, according to Monsieur 
Aze, a celebrated French Gastronomer, the tongue may resume all its 
powers.—Almanach des Gourmands. 


In the year 1682, Sir Henry Blunt died, in Hertfordshire, at the advanced 
age of 90. It is related of this gentleman, that he transferred his estate, with 
the inheritance, producing between four and five hundred pounds per annum, 
to Sir John Harpur, of Derbyshiré, on condition that he should receive ‘an 
annuity of £1,000 for life. ‘The temptation on the part of the latter, seems 
to have arisen from the character of Blunt, who was ardently fond of travel- 
ling, and not less so of the bottle, two propensities which promised a speedy and 
profitable termination of the annual payment. Blunt, sensible of the advan- 
tage he had gained, determined to lead a new life, and became one of the 
most temperate of men, and actually received £40,000 for his inheritance. 
“This,” says Langly Curtiss, in his Mercury, “may serve for advice to all 
debauchees, to become sober and temperate, if it were only to preserve their 
lives.” 


One Effect of Steam.—The Liverpool and Manchester steam coaches have, we 
are told, driven fourteen horse coaches off the road. Each of the horse coaches 
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employed twelve horses—there being three stages and a change of four horses 
each stage. The total horses employed by these coaches was, therefore, 168. 
Now each horse consumes on an average, in pasture, hay, and corn, annually, the 
produce of one and a half acres; the whole would thus consume the produce of 
251 acres. Suppose, therefore, “ every man had his acre,” upon which to rear 
his family, which some politicians deem sufficient, the maintenance of 252 fami- 
lies is gained to the country by these steam-coaches. The average number of 
families is six, that is, four children, and father and mother. The subsistence of 
1,512 individuals is thus attained. 





WILSON’S AMERICAN ORNITHOLOGY, 


With Seventy-six Splendid coloured Engravings.— With a Life of 
the Author, by George Ord, Esq. 


The expensiveness of the first edition of this splendid work having confined its 
cireulation to a very few of the more opulent class of society, the subscribers have 
been induced to publish an edition in such manner that it may be sold on more 
moderate terms. . 

The original engravings, executed under the eye of Wilson, after a careful ex- 
amination and retouching, where requisite, by that distinguished artist, Lawson, 
have been employed in this edition ; and the impressions are quite equal to those 
of the original. Their elegance and fidelity to nature have been universally ac- 
knowledged. Especial care has been taken in regard to the colouring, and in 
eemen competent judges have pronounced this edition superior to the 
original. , 

On the value of well-coloured delineations in books of natural history, particu- 
larly in this, which describes the most beautiful and diversified branch, it is not 
necessary to dilate. Such embellishments address the understanding through 
the medium of the eye, more forcibly than any language, even though the writer 
should be imbued with the spirit of delight which glows in the page of Wilson— 
the great American Ornithologist, who, undaunted by peril, and unshaken by dif- 
ficulty, plunged into our untrodden wilds, and threw himself, as it were, into the 
very bodies of their winged inhabitants, to learn their instincts. This laborious, 
but to him delightful task,the Biography of American Birds, he has accomplish- 
ed with so much liveliness, accuracy, and enthusiasm, that it is searcely possible 
to read his work and not be attracted to the study of nature, and penetrated, to use 
his own language, “ with the power, wisdom, and beneficence of THe Creator.” 

The letter press is comprised in three volumes, 4to. or Royal 8vo. and printed 
on a superior paper, made expressly for this work. The original text of Wilson 
has been carefully followed, and some valuable additions, in the form of notes, are 
— The whole being arranged scientifically, under the direction of George 

rd, Esq. 

It may be proper to add that only five hundred copies of this edition have been 
printed, and as it is not probable another edition will be published for many years, 
an early application will be necessary. : 

COLLINS & CO. Maiden Lane, New York. 
HARRISON HALL, No. 16 Arcade, Philadelphia. 

N. B. A few copies of the Life of Wilson have been printed separately, and are 

for sale as above. 





Tue Jounnar or Hearn, at $1 25 per annum, and the Journat or Law, at 
$1 50 per annum, are both published on the second and fourth Wednesdays of 
every month, at 108 Chesnut Street, Philadelphia. Postage on these Journals 
same as on newspapers in general. No extra postage on the covers. 
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